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SECRETARY 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 


COLLECTIVE  bargaining  means  that  the  organized  employes 
of  a  trade  or  industry,  through  representatives  of  .their  own 
choosing,  shall  deal  with  the  employer  or  employers  in  the 
making  of  wage  scales  and  working  conditions.  Collective  bar- 
gaining is  the  only  practical  proposal  for  adjusting  relations 
between  the  management  and  the  workers  in  a  business  way, 
assuring  a  fair  deal  to  both  sides. 

Each  individual  joins  with  his  fellow  workman  to  ask  collectively 
for  better  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  that  he  could  not 
secure  through  his  own  efforts  alone.  An  employer  of,  say,  five 
hundred  men,  has  an  unfair  advantage  if  he  deals  with  them  as 
individuals.  To  make  the  employes  equal  in  power  and  influence 
to  the  employer  they  must  be  organized,  and  through  regularly 
chosen  representatives,  meet  the  employer  on  a  common  footing. 
By  conceding  points  on  each  side  an  agreement  can  be  finally 
reached  that  will  maintain  better  relations  and  therefore  greater 
industrial  peace. 

In  no  other  walk  of  life  does  the  idea  exist  that  a  man  must 
arbitrarily  accept  any  offer  that  may  be  made  by  another.  There 
are  two  sides  always  to  an  agreement.  Each  side  ought  to  have 
equal  chances  to  propose  and  insist  upon  what  it  considers  a  fair 
agreement. 

Industrial  peace  can  be  secured  only  by  the  righting  of  wrongs 
suffered  by  the  workers.  If  a  body  of  workers  has  a  grievance 
it  can  be  adjusted  only  through  conferences  with  the  employer 
or  his  representative.  As  all  can  not  meet  the  employer  at  one 
time  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  select  representatives  to  carry 
out  their  will  as  expressed  collectively.  This  right  is  identical 
with  that  always  held  by  the  employer  and  never  challenged  by 
the  law  or  the  public. 

In  all  spheres  of  activity  in  which  employers,  business  men, 
public  men  and  citizens  generally  have  any  matter  in  which  their 
interests  are  involved,  they  not  only  avail  themselves  of  appearing 
by  their  own  representatives  and  counsel  of  their  own  choosing, 
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whether  in  litigation  before  the  courts  or  in  business  relations,  but 
they  are  guaranteed  even  by  the  constitution  of  our  country  the 
right  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  The  claim  of  the  workers  in  this 
respect  is  founded  upon  the  same  fundamental  beneficial  principle — 
the  right  of  the  workers  to  be  represented  by  counsel  (not  lawyers), 
representatives  of  their  own  number  and  of  their  own  choice. 

For  instance,  in  great  industries  such  as  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  the  employes  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  their  wages  and 
working  conditions.  They  work  twelve  hours  a  day  and  every 
two  weeks,  in  changing  from  day  to  night  work,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  their  tasks  for  twenty-four  hours  straight. 
This  has  been  the  practice  since  the  industry  has  been  organized 
into  corporations.  There  have  been  much  opposition  and  grum- 
bling from  the  employes,  but  these  have  never  reached  the  heads 
of  the  corporations,  or  if  they  did,  found  no  response. 

The  employes  were  unorganized.  Collective  bargaining,  except 
for  a  short  time  years  ago  with  a  small  number  of  highly  skilled 
employes,  was  unknown.  The  great  mass  of  workers  had  no 
voice  in  what  they  should  receive.  If  a  superintendent  or  foreman 
wished  to  change  the  conditions  of  employment,  he  could  do  so 
without  question,  as  each  department  is  expected  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  in  value.  The  straw  bosses  pinched  and  schemed 
to  do  it.  The  only  way  they  ever  tried  was  to  take  something 
away  from  the  employes.  They  never  considered  that  most 
efficient  production  could  be  secured  only  when  agencies  for 
assuring  justice  to  employes  and  the  best  management  and 
working  conditions  were  established.  It  was  this  sort  of  industrial 
servitude  that  culminated  many  times  in  great  strikes  in  the 
steel  industry.  It  brought  the  strike  of  1919.  The  head  of  the 
great  corporation  in  that  industry  refused  to  meet  representatives 
of  the  employes  even  to  hear  their  grievances.  If  collective  bar- 
gaining had  been  in  force  in  that  industry  the  twelve  and  twenty- 
four  hour  day  would  have  disappeared  years  ago,  and  it  would 
have  been  accomplished  without  a  strike.  Now  the  responsible 
head  of  that  corporation  knows  so  little  of  what  the  steel  workers 
are  thinking  that  he  even  asserts  that  they  want  the  twelve- 
hour  day. 

As  the  employes  were  employed  as  individuals  and  kept  apart 
by  radical,  creed,  national  prejudices  and  other  means,  they  could 
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not  unite  to  submit  their  grievances  until  they  became  members 
of  trade  unions.  They  could  not  understand  each  other,  nor 
could  they  succeed  in  eliminating  the  causes  that  had  formerly 
kept  them  in  isolated  and  hostile  groups. 

Collective  bargaining  in  industry  does  not  imply  that  wage 
earners  shall  assume  control  of  industry,  or  responsibility  for 
financial  management.  It  proposes  that  the  employes  shall  have 
the  right  to  organize  and  to  deal  with  the  employer  through 
selected  representatives  as  to  wages  and  working  conditions. 

Among  the  matters  that  properly  come  within  the  scope  of 
collective  bargaining  are  wages,  hours  of  labor,  conditions  and 
relations  of  employment,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  plant, 
safety  and  comfort  regulations  and  such  other  factors  as  would 
add  to  the  health,  safety  and  comfort  of  the  employes,  resulting 
in  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  employers  and  employes.  But 
there  is  no  belief  held  in  the  trades  unions  that  its  members  shall 
control  the  plant  or  usurp  the  rights  of  the  owners. 

Collective  bargaining  takes  into  consideration  not  only  mutually 
advantageous  conditions  and  standards  of  life  and  work,  but  also 
the  human  equation,  a  desideratum  too  long  neglected. 

APPLICATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 
Q.  What  is  collective  bargaining? 

A.  Simply  a  business  proposition  by  which  the  organized  employes  in 
a  trade  or  industry  deal  collectively  with  their  employer  or  employers. 
Q.  How  is  this  accomplished? 

A.  The  employes  in  their  union  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  new 
wage  scales  and  working  conditions.  These  are  reported  to  the  union  for 
consideration.  Then  in  regular  meeting  each  question  is  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed from  every  angle.  Finally  the  union  agrees  upon  a  wage-scale  and 
working  conditions  to  submit  to  the  employer.  A  committee  for  this  purpose 
is  selected,  as  the  entire  number  of  employes  can  not  meet  in  conference  with 
the  employer.  This  committee  meets  the  employer  or  his  representative 
and  discusses  the  desires  of  the  employes  collectively  through  their  union. 

Q.  Does  this  committee  have  full  power  to  act? 

A.  No.  It  must  report  back  to  the  union  the  result  of  its  conference  with 
the  employer.  If  the  report  is  satisfactory  the  union  approves  the  settlement 
and  an  agreement  for  a  stated  period  is  signed  by  both  parties.  If  unsatis- 
factory, further  conferences  with  the  employer  or  his  representative  are  held 
until  an  agreement  is  reached. 
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Q.  What  advantage  has  such  a  joint  agreement? 

A.  It  removes  friction  that  always  exists  where  employes  have  no  voice 
in  the  making  of  their  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  It  is  democracy 
in  industry  as  opposed  to  autocracy.  The  employes  know  what  they  are  to 
receive  for  a  certain  period  and  therefore  can  plan  ahead  in  buying  a  home 
or  making  improvements  in  their  standard  of  living. 

Q.  Does  collective  bargaining  protect  the  employes? 

A.  Yes.  Employes  can  not  be  discharged  at  the  will  of  a  "straw  boss." 
Charges  against  them  must  be  made,  and  after  a  trial,  if  they  are  found  true, 
then  the  offenders  can  be  discharged.    If  untrue,  they  retain  their  positions. 

Q.  What  effect  does  this  have  on  the  "straw  bosses?" 

A.  It  makes  them  more  careful.  They  are  not  so  arbitrary  or  do  not 
seek  trouble.    It  brings  about  mutually  better  feelings  and  relations. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  an  employe  can  not  be  discharged  without  cause 
make  him  more  independent  and  likely  to  create  friction? 

A.  No.  Men  who  are  placed  on  their  honor,  which  is  the  result  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  feel  they  have  an  interest  in  the  plant  and  make  every  effort 
to  carry  out  the  union  agreement.  They  are  not  nagged,  browbeaten  or 
coerced.  They  take  an  interest  in  their  work  and  the  result  is  a  better  output 
and  a  lower  turnover  of  labor.  Their  initiative  powers  are  not  curtailed  and 
because  of  that  they  try  to  create  new  methods  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
business.  They  are  men  and  not  mere  machines,  and  this  results  in  better 
feeling  between  employers  and  employes. 

Q.  Can  unorganized  employes  bargain  collectively? 

A.  Not  with  a  certainty  that  they  will  be  treated  fairly.  Unorganized 
employes  are  subject  to  influences  that  will  hamper  their  efforts  for  fair 
bargaining. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Being  unorganized  they  can  not  agree  collectively  to  any  proposition 
that  will  benefit  them,  as  the  influences  referred  to  will  divert  them  into 
accepting  less  than  that  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Q.  What  are  these  influences? 

A.  Men  employed  as  individuals  always  retain  the  fear  that  they  are  to 
be  discharged  or  have  their  wages  lowered  whenever  the  employer  sees  fit 
to  do  it.  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  enter  objections  to  their  working  con- 
ditions because  of  these  same  fears.  They  are  voiceless  in  their  own  affairs 
because  they  can  not  act  collectively.  Kach  is  suspicious  of  the  other.  Some 
feel  that  they  are  overlooked  by  the  employer  while  others  are  favorites  who 
receive  all  the  best  work.  Jealousies  are  created.  Discontent  is  rife.  There- 
fore when  the  unorganized  employes  all  meet  together  to  decide  what  they 
shall  ask  the  employer  they  become  cowardly  for  fear  some  other  employe 
will  report  them  to  the  employer.  Those  who  take  an  active  part  always  are 
the  favorites  of  the  employer  and  they  advocate  only  those  things  to  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  employes  would  object  if  they  were  not  afraid. 
The  outcome  of  such  a  meeting  is  never  satisfactory.  Instead,  discontent 
grows  and  in  time  the  employes  form  a  real  trade  union,  and  from  that  time 
on  they  do  not  fear  to  express  their  thoughts  or  openly  object  to  the  state- 
ments of  those  known  as  company  men. 
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SUMMARY. 

Collective  bargaining,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  for  a  better  citizen- 
ship. It  uplifts  those  who  while  unorganized  were  timid  and 
servile.  The  industries  accepting  collective  bargaining  are 
stabilized  and  can  face  the  future  with  certainty  instead  of  doubt. 
Raising  the  standard  of  citizenship  of  the  workers  through 
collective  bargaining  affects  the  community  in  which  they  live. 
The  standard  of  living  is  improved,  the  children  are  benefited 
through  better  chances  for  education  and  the  home  is  made 
happier  by  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  family  is  able  to  earn  a 
sufficient  wage  to  support  those  dependent  upon  him.  This  is 
democracy  in  industry. 

Autocracy  in  industry  is  where  the  employer  fixes  the  wages 
and  hours  of  employment  arbitrarily.  They  must  be  accepted  by 
the  employes  without  question.  Those  who  object  are  discharged. 
This  creates  a  servile  class  that  makes  for  an  inferior  citizenship. 

The  issue,  then,  is  between  collective  bargaining  and  autocracy 
in  industry.  The  good  of  the  nation  demands  collective  bar- 
gaining.   There  can  be  no  defense  for  autocracy  in  industry. 
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